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ABSTRACT 

At the urging of the governor of Iowa, private 
business and industry plus interested citizens organized and funded 
four Project Iowa Training and Retraining of Youth (Project I-TRY) 
programs in many Iowa cities during the summers of 1967 and 1968. In 
assessing the effectiveness of the programs in reaching and selecting 
disadvantaged youth, analysis was made of: (1) personal and family 
characteristics of enrollees plus those who applied for employment 
but were not accepted, and (2) comparisons of family incomes as 
reported by the Iowa State Department of Revenue with the family 
income-family size guidelines for the various programs. The results 
revealed that a large portion of the enrollees in Project I -TRY 
programs were disadvantaged as indicated by such characteristics as 
coming from households with over six members and from families 
receiving welfare payments. The enrollees who were not economically 
disadvantaged according to the family income-family size guidelines 
were admitted to the programs because of special circumstances, such 
as personal, discipline, and family problems. Though 1,100 youth 
experienced employment, the Project I -TRY and other youth employment 
programs were inadequate in that many young people in these cities 
were still unemployed. A related report is available as VT 020 242 in 
this issue. (SB) 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction 

Education, training and work experience <»re for the youth of today 
the foundation for a productive life. Yet for many youths the future looks 
very bleak indeed; especially for youths from socially and economically 
disadvantaged families. Of approximately 26 million youth entering the 
labor force between 1960 and 1970, 7.5 million or 29.1 percent will have not 
completed high school (43, p. 7). These youths lack the necessary skills 
and education for a productive career and many will be unemployable. During 
May 1968 the unemployed out-of-school youth, ages 16-21, totaled 865,000 
or 8.8 percent of this age 16-21 labor force. The unemployment rate among 
non-white males 16-21 years of age was 15.0 percent. Of the unemployed 
youth 16-19, forty percent had never held a job (57, No. 12, Table A. 3). 
The lack of previous work experience and lack of education makes it extremely 
difficult for some youths to find employment. 

The prospect for summer employment which gives valuable work experience 
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and financial help with schooling is non-existent for many teenagers. 
During June and July of 1968, 1.8 million or 14.0 percent of the youth 
seeking work were unemployed. Although youth employment increased 450,000 
from 1967, unemployment increased 100,000 due to expansion of the teenage 
labor force. In addition to the unemployed, 1.0 million youths ages 16-21 
desired full-time work but could only find part time jobs. The unemployment 
rate for non-white youth was 26.0 percent (58, No. 2, pp. 6-9; 58, No. 3, 
p. 5). 

Governor Harold E. Hughes of Iowa saw employment for disadvantaged 
youth as one possible way to lessen the many social problems that caused the 
civil disorders and riots in many U. S. and Iowa cities during the summer of 
1967. Governor Hughes toured Iowa's major cities to encourage private 
businessmen to provide jobs for youth in their businesses and to provide 
funds to support local youth-employment programs. Programs were established 
in many Iowa cities during the summer of 1967 and 1968. 

These youth employment programs were not large enough in scope to 
provide employment for all youths desiring employment in these cities. The 
response to these employment opportunities was overwhelming. Between 3000- 
3500 youths applied for the 1,100 jobs. 

This report describes the selection methods and criteria in each of 
these cities and evaluates whether the specified youths were admitted to the 
programs. This evaluation is important because of the focus of all four 
programs on the disadvantaged youth. We must know if we are actually able 
to reach the hardcore disadvantaged. 

The data used for analysis of the selection process is the personal and 



family characteristics of the program enrollees plus a description of 
youths who applied but were not accepted for employment. Data on family 
incomes supplied by the Iowa State Department of Revenue was used to de- 
tect whether the enrollees were economically disadvantaged. The reliability 
of z.x\ income guideline for selection of enrollees is evaluated by a com- 
parison of Iowa State Department of Revenue Income figures with the parents 
reported income. The different selection methods are compared to see which 
method is most effective in reaching the disadvantaged. 

This report is part of a total evaluation of Project I-TRY (Iowa 
Training and Retraining of Youth). Project I-TRY consisted of locally 
financed youth-work programs in five major Iowa cities during the summer 
and school year 1968-1969. Project I-TRY funds were granted to these cities 
by the Iowa Manpower Development Council to provide ancillary and supportive 
services to the youths involved. The original grant was from the U. S. 
Department of Labor, Manpower Administration. Funds were provided to the 
Industrial Relations Center of Iowa State University to finance this evalu- 
ation. 

The other portions of the evaluation are "Governor Harold E. Hughes and 
Social Crises in Iowa" by James Socknat and an evaluation of the effect of 
these programs on the youths involved by Neil A* Palomba, Edward B. 
Jakubauskas, and John Martens. "Appendixes to Accompany the Project I-TRY 
Evaluation" is the publication containing the statistical data cited in this 
report. The reader is referred to this publication for more complete 
statistical data. 
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This report on a special manpower project was prepared under a 
contract with the Manpower Administration, U. S. Department of Labor, 
under the authority of the Manpower Development and Trainiag Act. 
Organizations undertaking /such projects under government sponsorship 
are encouraged to express their own judgment freely. Therefore, points 
of view or opinions stated in this document do not necessarily represent 
the official position or policy of the Department of Labor. 

In addition, it should be emphasized that the points of view 
expressed in the four parts of this evaluation report do not neces- 
sarily represent the views of the present state administration of 
Iowa, former Governor Hughes, or the views of Iowa State University. 
The authors bear complete responsibility for the research design and 
the conclusions reached in this study* 
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Chapter 2 

SELECTION OF ENROLLEES FOR THE I-TRY PROGRAMS 

The cities which organized youth-work programs in the summer of 1968 
had no trouble attracting many eager applicants looking for a way to earn 
some spending money and looking for activities to fill in the summer days. 
In all the cities with I-TRY programs, the demand for summer jobs far 
exceeded the supply. For example, it was estimated by Frank Owens, Youth 
Employment Specialist for the Iowa State. Employment Service, that half of 
the youths in Des Moines wishing employment during the summer of 1968 did 
not find a job. 1 Even durin; periods when the unemployment rate is low for 
the nation as a whole, taeiMgers experience extreme difficulty in securing 
jobs. Some of these prob i ..is may result from the minimum hourly wage scales 
which force employers to ^ay inexperienced teenagers what the employers 
consider to be too high of a salary. Another cause is the increase in the 
size of the teenage labor force. For the nation as a whole nearly 13 
million 16 to 21 year-olds were working or seeking employment in the summer 
of 1968 which was an increase of 550,000 over the summer of 1967. The number 
of jobs available for this group increased by only 450,000. Approximately 
100,000 more youths in this age group were unemployed (58, No. 3, p. 5). 

Wins, Frank. Dep Moines, Iowa. Operation Youth Opportunity data. 
Private communication. March 1969. 
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The problem of locating jobs is even more difficult for youths ages 14-15. 
In addition to being less experienced and mature when competing for scarce jobs 
with older teenagers, these youths are prevented from working in many types 
of jobs by Iowa's child labor laws. Even if they are not prevented from 
working at a particular job by law, many employers put a blanket rejection on 
applications by younger teenagers because they are not aware of the types of 
jobs acceptable by law for these youths. About the only J obs available to 
this group are grass mowing, leaf raking, and other odd jobs. 

Because of the tremendous number of youths wanting summer employment, the 
cities with I-TRY programs had to set up standards and priorities for admission 
to their problems. In looking at criterions for the selection of enrollees 
for the Project I-TRY programs, it must be remembered that these programs were 
financed almost entirely by private funds and that the funding of these programs 
came about after the riots and civil disorders in the summer of 1967 brought 
an acute awareness among community leaders of the frustrations of poverty and 
lack of opportunity among many residents of Iowa's major cities. The contri- 
butors to the programs were probably aware that a large portion of the youth 
in their communities lacked an opportunity for summer employment, but were 
also aware of the opportunity to avoid possible trouble by economic and racial 
minority groups in their cities. All the I-TRY programs put a priority on the 
selection of youth from lew- income families and youths who might be considered 
disadvantaged by other criterions (e.g. police problems, mental problems, family 
problems, minority group membership, etc.). The general feeling was that these 
youths had the most difficulty in locating and competing for scarce jobs, had 
the greatest need for supplementary iucome, and could receive the most bene- ' 
fit from a work experience. These programs were not welfare programs in 
that the youths worked for the income they received but the fact that 
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the programs were financed by private contributions gave them welfare 
aspects. The programs also concentrated on employment for 14 and 15 year 
old youth who have the most difficulty finding summer jobs. 

Tools for the Evaluation of the 
Selection Processes 

This study will evaluate the selection v ,s in the four cities with 
I-TRY programs by their own criterion and by measures developed for this 
evaluation. 

The Iowa State Department of Revenue cooperated with the Industrial 
Relations Center by providing confidential information concerning family 
incomes for a number of families with youths in the I-TRY programs. Because 
of difficulties in locating files and non-reporting of income by low-income 
families, only about twenty percent of the family incomes were located. 
The figures are adjusted gross family income from the 1967 Iowa State Income 
Tax forms. In examining this data about incomes, the reader must be 
reminded that the reported incomes are skewed to the upper income range 
because of the non-reporting of income by low-income families and families ' 
on welfare. 

In Des Moines, family income information was made available from the 
confidential family income reports ^Appendix A) completed by the parents of 
the applicants. This form asked for gross family income from all sources. 
Unfortunately, income information was not available for all enrollees 
selected for the Operation Youth Opportunity program. Applicants were 
required to indicate their family income before they received consideration 
for employment with Operation Youth Opportunity. 
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On Questionnaire I (67, Questionnaire Appendix I) of the I -TRY 
evaluation, a question was asked program enrollees about family income. 
r le response rate was less than 50 percent on this question, partially 
because the youths were not aware of their family income and partially 
because of their refusal to respond. 

A two-factor index of social position as developed by Hollingshead 
(32, pp. 235-237) was used to indicate in which social class the enrollees 
who exceeded the family income-family size guidelines belonged. This index 
was a modification of the original three-factor index developed by 
Hollingshead and Myers (23, pp. 387-397) and correlated .968 with the three- 
factor index (32, p. 16). The index was based upon educational attainment 
and occupational status of the family head. Families were separated into 
five classes from I-V (high to low). The characteristics of families in 
each class are discussed in Social Class and Mental Illness (23, pp. 66-136), 
As an example a doctor would fall into social class I while an unskilled 
factory worker with a ninth grade education would fall into class V, the 
lower class. An electrician with a high school diploma would fall into 
class IV and an accountant with a college degree would fall into class III. 1 

An examination was made of certain personal and family characteristics 
that might indicate an enrollee was disadvantaged. Enrollees not returning 
to school are disadvantaged by lack of education in competing for jobs. 
Enrollees from exceptionally large families may be in a greater need of 
supplementary incomes. Many youths were disadvantaged because of a broken 



For a more complete description of this index see Myers and Bean 
(32, pp. 235-238). 
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home or death of a parent. Many had had or were having problems involving 
the police. A large number of enrollees were non-white which may put them 
at a disadvantage in seeking an education and a job. 

The term "disadvantaged youth" is hard to define and each program 
defined it differently. The term has been defined for purposes of this 
evaluation as a youth who has less chance than a majority of his peers for 
a successful life. 

Evaluation of the Selection Processes 
in the Four I-TRY Program* 

Pes Moines 1 Operation Youth Opportunity 

The Youth Employment Service of the Iowa State Employment Service in 
Des Moines handled screening, interviewing, and placement for the Community 
Improvement Inc. Operation Youth Opportunity Program (0Y0) . The Youth 
Employment Service also handled applications for the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps (NYC), Youth Opportunity Campaign (YOC), and other summer employment 
for youth. Five interviewers determined which program the applicant would 
fit into, NYC and YOC having the strictest guidelines. If the youth didn't 
fit into these programs, a check was made to see if he would fit into the 
0Y0 program guidelines. 

A confidential financial statement (Appendix A) was completed by a 
parent before the applicant was considered for employment. The statement 
indicated family size, family income, and whether or not the family was on 
a welfare program. Table 2.1 shows the 0Y0 family income-family size 
guideline. 0Y0 could admit youths above the guidelines if special personal 
or family circumstances warranted this. 
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Table 2.1. Operation Youth Opportunity 
family income- family size 
guidelines 3 



Number of 


Family ' 


individuals 


yearly gross 


in family 


income level 


1 


$2,600 


2 


3,100 


3 


3,600 


4 


4,100 


5 


4,600 


6 


5,100 


6+ 


For each indi- 




vidual over 6 




add $500 to 




income level 



Barr, Ralph. Iowa State Employment Service, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Data on 0Y0. Private communica- 
tion. Nov. 1968. 



Some special problems were encountered by Des Moines in the placement 
of enrollees during June of 1968. There was a shortage of qualified appli- 
cants so the guidelines were waived for applicants from Des Moines Technical 
High School. Many youths over the guidelines were admitted. 

A total of 315 youths were placed in the NYC program, 50 in YOC, 600 in 
OY0, and 190 in non-program jobs in the Des Moines area according to Frank 
Owens, Youth Employment Specialist with the Iowa State Employment Service. 1 
Only 190 placements out of a total placement of 1,155 were in non-program 
jobs. This gives some idea of the employment gap filled by the 0Y0 program. 

Community Improvement Inc. was able to reach a significant number of 



Owens, Frank. Iowa State Employment Service, Des Moines, Iowa. Data 
on 0Y0. Private communication. March 1969. 
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disadvantaged youth. Over 125 of the enrollees or almost 25 percent were 
from families on some type of public assistance. Over 50 percent came from 
minority groups. Ten percent indicated they would not be returning to 
school in the fall and 33.5 percent were from households with more than six 
members. In 44.9 percent of the families the family head had less than a 
high school education. In 43.4 percent of the families at least one parent 
was missing or not living at home. Of all enrollees, 89 had had some con- 
tact with the Des Moines police before their enrollment in the program. All 
these figures indicate a significant number of disadvantaged youth were 
enrolled.*" 

Des Moines also had a significant number of enrollees in their program 
who may not have been disadvantaged, at least, according to measures availa- 
ble to this evaluation. 

Table 2.2 compares the family incomes reported from the 1 parents and 
the Iowa State Department of Revenue t.*ith the family income-family size 
guidelines in Table 2.1. Family size was determined from Questionnaire I 
(67, Questionnaire Appendix 1). Fifteen percent of the enrollees exceeded 
the income guidelines by more than $300 according to their parents reported 
income to 0Y0. These youths were admitted to the program despite a knowledge 
by program officials that they exceeded the guidelines. Four percent exceeded 
the guidelines by over $1,500 according to the parents' reports. 

'lite second measure used to detect those over the guidelines was the 
Department of Revenue family income figures from income tax reports. Of 
incomes located by the Iowa State Department of Revenue, 63.4 percent were 



H'or a more complete description of personal and family characteristics, 
see (67, Questionnaire Appendix I). 
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Table 2.2. Comparison of family income reports with the family income- 
family size guidelines for Des Moines Operation Youth 
Opportunity. 3 



Parents 
report 



% of 
reported 



Cum. % of 
reported 



% of all 
parents 



Not available 126 

Below guidelines by 

4500 + 
2501-4500 
1501-2500 
1001-1500 

601-1000 

301-600 

At guidelines 
Above guidelines by 

301-600 

601-1000 
1001-1500 
1501-2500 
2501-3500 
3501-6500 
6500 + 



2 
26 
61 
67 
27 
31 

48 



17 
14 
15 
7 
7 
3 
3 



.6 
7.9 
18.6 
20.4 
8.2 
9.5 

14.6 



5.2 
4.3 
4.6 
2.1 
2.1 
.9 
.9 



.6 
8.5 
27.1 
47.5 
55.7 
65.2 

79.8 



85.0 
89.3 
93.9 
96.0 
98.1 
99.0 
99.9 



27.8 



.4 
5.7 
13.4 
14.8 
5.9 
6.8 

10.6 



3.7 
3.1 
3.3 
1.5 
1.5 
.7 
.7 



Total c 



454 



a Source: Operation Youth Opportunity parents confidential financial 
forms (Appendix A) and the Iowa State Department of Revenue. 

^The commulative percentage totals may not add to 100.0 percent in this 
and following tables due to rounding of percentage. 

The figures reported in Chapter III and 67, Data Appendix A only in- 
clude those enrollees who completed a questionnaire. The response rate 
ranged from 70 to 95 percent of the enrollees. 
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Cum. Z Dept. of Cum< % 

of all Revenue % of Cum. % of D % of all of all 

parents report reported reported enrollees enrollees 



27.8 375 



81.3 81.3 



28.2 1 1.2 
33.9 2 2.3 

47.3 6 7.3 
62.1 6 /.3 
68.0 4 4.6 
74.8 2 2.3 

85.4 5 5.8 



1.2 .2 81.5 

3.5 .4 81.9 

10-8 1.3 83.2 

18.1 1.3 84.5 

22.7 .9 85.4 
25.0 .4 85.8 

30.8 1.08 86.6 



8i..1 5 3.8 

92.2 3 3.6 

95.5 8 9.3 

97.0 7 8.1 

98.5 16 18.6 

99.2 8 9.3 

99.9 13 15.1 



36.6 1.1 88.7 

40.2 .6 88.3 

49.5 1.7 90.0 

57.6 1.5 91.5 
76.2 3.5 95.0 
85.5 1.7 97.7 

100.6 2.8 100.5 



461 
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over the guidelines in Table 2.1 by at least $300. It must be remembered 
that on«.y 19 percent of the family incomes were located and that the incomes 
located tend to be the higher incomes because of non-reporting of income by 
low-income families and families on welfare. Taking this into considera- 
tion, it can still be stated at the very least 11.3 percent of all enrollees 
in 0Y0 exceeded the family income guidelines looking at the percentages of 
all enrollees in Table 2.2 Some returns for high income families were not 
located by the Department of Revenue so the actual percentage of those 
exceeding the income guidelines in Des Moines is probably somewhere between 
the 11.3 percent figure and 50.0 percent of the enrollees. 

Hie family income figures for Operation Youth Opportunity are given in 
Table 2.3. The reported incomes by enrollees, parents and the Department 
of Revenue are included. Nineteen enrollees or 4.1 percent of all enrollees 
had incomes between $10, 000-$ 15 ,000 and 37 or 8.0 percent had incomes 
between $8,000-15,000 according to the State Department of Revenue reports. 
These families could hardly be called economically disadvantaged. 

All programs had policies of admitting youths over the income guide- 
lines if special personal or family circumstances warranted this. Table 2.4 
examines some personal and family characteristics of the enrollees in 
Des Moines who exceeded the family income guidelines according to the State 
Department of Revenue figures. These characteristics may or may not explain 
why a portion of the enrollees were admitted despite being over the guide- 
lines* 

Fifty-six percent of those exceeding the guidelines were non-white com- 
pared to 51.8 percent of all enrollees (67, Data Appendix A). All who reported 
indicated they expected at least a high school diploma. Over fifty percent 
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TabJt- 2.4. Ciiaracteristics of enrollees exceeding family income guidelines 
for Des Iioines a 



Age 


14 


15 


16 17 


18 




19 


Number 

'I. 


12 
22.6 


21 12 7 o 
39.6 22.6 13.2 0.0 




1 

1.9 


Sex 


Male 


Fema le 










Number 

Z 


31 
58.5 


22 
41.5 










Race 


White 


Non -white 


No response 








Number 
% 


22 
44.0 


28 
56.0 


3 








Education - Grade 


8 


9 


10 11 




No 


response 


Number 

% 


13 
25.5 


16 
31.4 


15 7 
29.5 13.7 






2 


School status 


Returning to school 


Not returning 




No 


response 


Number 

7 




51 
100.0 


0 
0.0 






2 


Expected future 
education - years 


12 


13 14 


Graduate 
College work 


No 


response 


Number 

y 


14 
31.9 


1 7 
2.3 15.9 


19 3 
43.2 6.8 






4 


Number in 
household 


3 


4 5 


6 7 8 


9 




11 12+ 


Number 

% 


2 
3.8 


12 6 
22.6 11.3 


15 9 4 
28.3 16.9 7.5 


2 
3.8 


1 I 2 
1.9 3.8 


Parental status 


Father 
at home 


Father 
deceased 


Father not 
living at home 








Number 

% 


49 
92.4 

Mother 
at home 


2 
3.8 

Mother 
deceased 


2 
3.8 

Mother not 
living at home 








Numbet 

% 


49 
92.4 


1 
1.9 


3 
5.7 








"Source: Project I-TRY Questionnaire I. 








No response 


is not included in the 


percentages. 
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Table 2 4. (Continued) 



Social class 



Not 
avai lable 



1 



II 



III 



IV 



V 



Number 

Z 



0 
0.0 



1 

2.4 



6 

14.6 



27 
65.9 



7 

17.1 



12 



I'robJems with 
school or law 
authorities 




6 

11.3 



expected to attend college. Eighteen or 34.9 percent came from families 
larger than six compared to 33.5 percent of all Des Moines participants. At 
lea.<:t one parent was missing in 7.6 percent of the homes among these 
enrollees compared to 46.4 percent of all enrollees in the program. Of the 
enrol lees exceeding the guidelines, 17.1 percent would be classified into 
social class V, the lower class and 65.9 percent fell into the lower middle 
class. The enrollees from minority groups, large families, and the lower 
social class may be disadvantaged but the preceding figures tend to indicate 
that less than 50 percent of those enrollees exceeding the guidelines could 
be considered disadvantaged according to the above criterions. 

The high expectations for future education, the small number with 
parents missing, and the small number in the lower social class seem to 
indicate that most of the enrollees over the guidelines were not disadvan- 
taged. 
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Cedar j ap ids ' Youth Employment Services 

The Cedar Rapids' Youth Employment Services Program (YES) was designed 
to fill the need for summer employment for youths from low income families, 
for youths having problems with law authorities, and for youths with special 
family problems. 

Program participants were located through the four neighborhood centers 
in Cedar Kapids, a local privately endowed community house, the local 
employment service office, churches, and referrals from school counselors. 
The racio, television, and newspaper media were used to advertise for 
applicants. Four-hundred applications were filed for the 200 job slots. 

The screening of the applicants took place at two neighborhood centers 
by a screening committee composed of a neighborhood worker, a community 
worker, Leo Owens (YES Project Director), a businessman, and a minister. 
The schools and probation officers were contacted for information about 
applicants. The applicants were placed in NYC if eligible, then YES if 
eligible. 

The youths had to meet the family size-family income guidelines in 
Table 2.5 to be eligible for employment with YES. Ten percent of the income 
requirement could be waived if the youth had special problems (e.g. family, 
mental health, probation, or police problems or a family services referral). 
The family income- family size eligibility was determined from the applica- 
tion form (Appendix A) completed by the youth and signed by his parents. 

A large number of disadvantaged youth were reached in the YES program 
as is indicated by the following statistics. Forty-seven out of 226 
enrollees indicated they were non-white and a large number of the 42 
enrollees who did not respond to this question were probably also non-white. 
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Table 2.5. Youth Employment Services* 
family incc ne-f amily size 
guidelines 3 



Family size 


Family income 


1 


1600 


2 


2000 


3 


2500 


4 


3200 


5 


3800 


6 


4200 


7 


4700 


8 


5300 


8 + 


Add $500 for 




each additional 




family member 



a„ 

Source: See Youth Employment 
Services' application form in Appendix 
C. 

Five percent did not plan to return to school. The family size was greater 
than six for 36.3 percent of the enrollees. The family head had less than 
a high school education in 63 families or 37.9 percent. At least one parent 
was missing or not living at home in 40.5 percent of the families. Sixty 
of the enrollees had had some contact with the Cedar Rapid-? police before 
entering the program. The preceding figures would indicate at least 50 
percent of the enrollees could be considered disadvantaged according to the 
above criterion.''" 

Cedar Rapids had a large number of enrollees who exceeded the income 
guidelines in Table 2.5. Table 2.6 compares the family incomes as reported 



"""See 67, Data Appendix A for a more complete description of the per- 
sonal and family characteristics of the enrollees. 



Table 2.6. Comparison of reported income with the family income- family 
size guidelines for Cedar Rapids' Youth Employment Services 



De P c ' of Cum. % 

Revenue % of Cum. % of % of all of all 
report reported reported enrollees enrollees 



Not available 

below guidelines by 

4500 + 

2501-4500 

1501-2500 

1001-1500 

601-1000 

301-600 

At guidelines 

Over guidelines by 

301-600 

601-1000 

1001-1500 

1501-2500 

2501-3500 

3501-6500 

6501 + 



131 


- 


- 


66.4 


66.4 


0 








66.4 


2 


2.9 


2.9 


1.0 


67.4 


3 


4.3 


7.2 


1.5 


69.0 


0 




7.2 




69.0 


1 


1.4 


8.7 


.5 


69.5 


0 




8.7 




69.5 


5 


7.2 


15.9 


2.5 


72.0 


5 


7.2 


23.1 


2.5 


74.6 


5 


7.2 


30.4 


2.5 


77.1 


5 


7.2 


37.6 


2.5 


79.6 


8 


11.6 


49.2 


4.1 


83.7 


14 


20.3 


69.5 


6.1 


89.8 


11 


15.9 


85.4 


5.1 


94.9 


10 


14.5 


99.9 


5.1 


99.9 



Source: Iowa State Department of Revenue. 



by the Department of Revenue with the family income- family size guidelines. 
Looking at the State Department of Revenue figures, 76.9 percent of the 
reported incomes were over the program guidelines. This constituted 26.4 
percent of all enrollees. The guidelines were exceeded by at least $1,000 
by 62.4 percent of the enrollees with incomes reported. It must be remem- 
bered that the Incomes located by the Department of Revenue tended to be the 
ones in the upper income ranges because of non-reporting by low-income 
families and families on welfare. Because of incomplete names for some 



I 
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errol lees' parents and lack of social security numbers lor parents, the 
Department of Revenue also missed a number of high incomes. The lowest 
possible percentage for those exceeding the family income guideline in YES 
is 26.4 percent and the actual figure could range as high as 50 percent. 

Table 2.7 gives a listing of the family incomes as reported by the 
enrollees and the State Department of Revenue for YES. Of the family 
incomes available from the State Department of Revenue, 74.1 percent were 
above $5,000 or 25.1 percent of all enrollees. Twenty-seven enrollees had 
family incomes above $8,000. Thirty-nine or 56.8 percent of the enrollees 
with incomes reported had family incomes over $7,000. This was 19.5 percent 
of all enrollees. A large number of youths in YES could not be called 
economically disadvantaged. 

Table 2.8 looks at the personal and family characteristics of those YES 
enrollees who exceeded the family income guidelines according to tax return 
figures. According to the criterions below these youth may or may not be 
considered disadvantaged. Fourteen enrollees and possibly a number of the 14 
not responding to this question were non-white. This is larger than the 25 
percent of all enrollees plus non-respondents who were non-white for the 
whole program. Only one enrollee indicated he would not return to school. 
All but one enrollee expected to receive at least a high school education 
while 36.1 percent expect to graduate from college. Twenty-three or 47.1 
percent came from families with more than 6 members compared to 36.3 percent 
of all enrollees. Twenty-five or 48.1 percent fall into the lower social 
class. Because of family size, social class, race, and missing parents, 
about 50 percent could be considered somewhat disadvantaged. A large number 
of enrollees not disadvantaged by the preceding criterions were in the YES 
program. 
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Table 2.7. family income as reported by enrollees and the State Department 
of Revenue for Cedar Rapids' Youth Employment Services 3 



Incomes 



No report 

100-2000 

2001-3000 

3001-3400 

3401-3800 

3801-4200 

4201-4600 

4601-5000 

5001-5400 

5401-5800 

5801-6200 

6201-6600 

6601-7000 

7001-8000 

8001-10,000 

10,001-15,000 

15,000 + 



Enrollees 
report 



108 
3 
12 
5 
8 
9 
6 
9 
4 
6 
9 
6 
4 
3 
7 
1 
0 



% of 
those 
reporting 



3.3 
13.0 
5.4 
8.7 
9.8 
6.5 
9.8 
4.3 
6.5 
9.7 
6.5 
4.3 
3.3 
7.6 
1.1 



Cum. % of 

those 
reporting 



16.3 
21.7 
30.4 
40.2 
46.7 
56.5 
60.8 
67.3 
77.0 
83.5 
87.8 
91.1 
98.7 
99.8 



% of all 
enrollees 



54.0 
1.5 
6.0 
2.5 
4.0 
4.5 
3.0 
4.5 
2.0 
3.0 
4.5 
3.0 
2.0 
1.5 
3.5 
.5 



Total 



200 



Source: Project I -TRY Questionnaire I (67, Questionnaire Appendix A) 
and the Iowa State Department of Revenue. 
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55.5 


4 




_/ • Q 


9 n 


C- 7 "\ 


61.5 






7 2 


. -> 


DO. u 


o4.u 


5 


7.2 


14.4 


2.5 


70.5 


66.0 


3 


4.3 


18.7 


1.5 


72.0 


72.5 


0 




18.7 




72.0 


75.5 


-> 


4.3 


23.0 


1.5 


73.5 


80.0 


2 


2.0 


25.9 


1.0 


74.5 


82.0 


1 


1.4 


27.3 


.5 


75.0 


85.0 


2 


2.9 


30.2 


1.0 


76.0 


89.5 


4 


5.8 


36.0 


2.0 


78.0 


92.5 


2 


2.9 


38.9 


1.0 


79.0 


94.5 


3 


4.3 


43.2 


1.5 


80.5 


96.0 


12 


17.4 


60.6 


6.0 


86.5 


99.5 


17 


24.6 


85.2 


8.5 


95.0 


100.0 


9 


13.0 


98.2 


4.5 


99.5 




1 


1.4 


99.6 


.5 


100.0 



200 
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Age 


^4 








17 


16 


V„t«; ,._-v- 

c 

/„ 






. d 


13 

2jL. J 


6 

-3.1 




Sex 


\ « ~ . 












.\ uir.be r 






31. 1 














I of. -v.* ire 


No res p or* 






Number 

»v 
/o 


J3 
70. u 




jo * o 


14 






Education - Orade 


6 


7 


8 


9 10 


11 


;2 :3 


Number 


1.7 


6 

10.3 


- r\ 
17.2 


IS 16 
31.0 27.6 


5 
S.6 


1 1 

1.7 1.7 


Scnooi status 


i<etur 


linn tc 

^ 




Not re turn in 


Cr 


No response 



Number 

% 

Expected future 
education - years 

Number 

% 

Number in « 
household 

Number 
% 

Parental status 
Number 



58 

y8.3 



1.7 
Graduate 



10 j_i j_2 13 U Col lege work Other r 



1 0 17 0 5 
1.7 0.0 29.4 0.0 o.o 



19 
32.7 



2 
3.4 



14 
24.1 



No 

espouse 

3 



4 



9 10 



1 7 13 8 
l. 6 ii. 5 21. 3 13. 1 



? a titer 
at iioir.e 

4a 
80.0 



Fattier 
deceased 

4 
7.0 



14.8 4.9 4.9 18.0 4.9 4.9 

Father not 
living at home No response 

7 2 
13.0 



X ut.'tD e r 



at home 
95.0 



Mother 
deceased 

i 
1.7 



Mother not 
living at home N'o response 

2 2 
3.4 



"Source: Project I-TRY Questionnaire I. 
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Water ioo 1 a M :tropoxitan x.uproveir.e' t erv^ccs , Inc. 

+.7* V.atei'xoo, pro^ra;:, administrators felt that the Metropolitan Improve- 
ment Services, Inc. Program (MIi>) would fill the employment nf j o f, ' c 14 ana 
13 year old youtns too young to be eligible for the .\eignborhooa YoutU Corps 
and too young and inexperiences to compete with oluer youths for jobs 
available from otner sources. Also it v/as felt that some youtas needed 
assistance finding employment even if tney did not meet the guidelines for 
Xeighbornoou Youth Corps. 

^he jobs were auvercised througn newspapers, radio, television, the 
schools, and community nouses. Youths were referred to the program by the 
schools, community nouses, juvenile officers, Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
and social workers as part of an outreach system. A total of 517 applica- 
tions were received at the schools, community houses, and the Iowa State 
Employment Service for the 140 job slots. 

'/ne 140 enrollees were selected by a screening committee composed of a 
juvenile officer, the director of guidance for the public schools, NYC 
representatives, Jesse Cosoy Center representatives, an Iowa State Employment 



V c* r x e u JaC^roUttU 01 t*.c /.iC J w iT^> I lie oCrtiUiiin^ Cui.uV^LlOc; Ul i ^..c^r Vv\>r*\ 

witn t.*e d.»,suuv<*r: wu^Ci i;* /.ai-erico, t**e conic.*, t ice /.uu d ^ersor*u* ^/i^viCu^c 
o i u ."it* is j_ t t i 0*1 6 HiUi> l. <^'j s^+.c ^n • *\*.t.^ in c o*t.e , I ~:r.^ _v b ^ <cc 3 ^ 

-s, Ti O'// xeugC 0 1 L.i.c HCfciUy up p.*.*. c'-^.tS W^*o u^cu tO C*e *.C 1*17*1. lie eligiLil i. *,v Jo J ti*e 

. -xi> p » w^ran*. Xo o. >. r c c l. cutotiori ^jjui - <*»„.*, .*.y ^ncoirx^ was as<Ci«u or* «ppx*.ca*" 
txon ior*x*o j'uc tne /outns were asivec* tc ind^c^te tnexr ar»i .«.y s^zc anc 
place of employment of tneir fatner aau ^o:^r. "n« family income was 
estimated from a knowledge oi wage rates ir* the Waterloo area.* 

At* examination ot* the :;c or.^ ^.iu family character!^ w.xcs of tile 
enroi.xees xn Waterloo reveax^ many characteristics indicating ...any enroiieeo 
were eisaavuntagec. Gve/ 5o* percent of tne enroiiees were non-white. 
Seventy-two enroiiees or 67.7 percent came iron* nousenoids with mere than 
six people. In 38. 5 percent of tne households, the family head had less 

than a hign school education. At l^ast one parent was missing in 42.2 

- , 2 
percent oi tne homes. 

Although the above figures indicate many enroiiees were disadvantageo, 
a large number of enroiiees hau high family incomes. l«ble 2.9 gives the 
family incomes as reported for Waterloo by the enroiiees and by the Depart- 
ment of Revenue. IVenty-f our enroiiees had incomes above $6,200 according 
to Department of Revenue figures. These enroiiees comprised 21.6 percent 
of tne youth *n the program and 72.8 percent of tne enroiiees w*th income 

x See Appendix A for a copy of the application form used to determine 
eligibility. 

2 

"67 » Data Appendix A gives a more complete description of personal and 
family characteristics of the enroiiees. 



Table 2.9. raaiiy income as reported by enroileas and the State Dep archer. t 
of Revenue for Waterloo 1 s XI S prograir. a 



Cum* % of 

those % of ail 

reporting enroiiees 



Xo report 


67 






60.4 


1GG-2CCC 


0 








2001-3000 


4 


9.1 




3.6 


3001-3400 


0 








3401-3800 


5 


11.4 


20.5 


4.5 


3801-4200 


2 


4.5 


25.0 


1.8 


4201-4600 


3 


6.8 


31.8 


2.7 


4601-5000 


4 


9.1 


40.9 


3.6 


5001-5400 


C 








5401-5800 


1 


2.3 


43.2 


.9 


5801-6200 


7 


15.9 


59.1 


6. 3 


6201-6600 


2 


4.5 


63.6 


1.8 


6601-7000 


4 


9.1 


72.7 


3.6 


7001-8000 


8 


18.2 


90.9 


7.2 


8001-10,000 


2 


4.5 


95.4 


1.8 


10,001-15,000 


2 


4.5 


99.9 


1.8 


15,000 + 


0 









Total 



% of 

En r o I lee s tft o*> e 

Incomes report reporting 



Source: Iowa State Departinent of Revenue and Project I-TRY Question- 
naire I (67, Questionnaire Appendix I). 
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data available. A warning must again oe given that tne available income 
figure* are skewed towards the upper income ranges because of non-reporting 
of income by low-income and welfare faraiiie*. 

In Waterloo income -Uuorraation was, available for over 3C0 youtn not 
selected by tne screening committee for summer employment. Table 2.1C gives 
the parted incomes for this group. Of the reported incomes in this group 
67. 3 percent were above $6,200 according to Department of Revenue income 
figures and 8.5 percenL were below $5,000. It appears that some youths 
with low family incomes may nave oeen overlooked in the selection process. 

The Waterloo enroiiees and tne applicants not selected were compared 
with the guidelines for the Des Moines program in Table 2.1 to give a 
measure of the economically disadvantaged among MIS enroiiees. Tne Des 
Moines guidelines were not used or suggested for use in Waterloo. They are 
u*»-:c only for a guide to comparison. 

Table 2.11 shows that at least 21.1 percent of Waterloo's enroiiees 
would have exceeded Des Moines 1 guidelines. Eight enroiiees plus a 
percentage of the 78 enroiiees with no family income reported would be in 
the low income range and able to meet che guidelines in Table 2.1. The 
actual number exceeding these guidelines would be between 21.1 percent and 
5U.0 percent of all enroiiees. 

Taoie 2.^2 examines the personal and family characteristics of those 
youths who would have exceeaea the Des Moines family income-family size 
guideline. The non-white percentage of enroiiees over the guidelines was 
21. c percent compared to approximately 50 percent for all enroiiees. All 
were planning to return to school in the fall. A very large percentage, 
87.4, came from large families of over six members. One parent was missing 
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5001-5400 


_> 




26.7 


. 6 


i40I-5bOO 


0 


2. 3 


29.0 


1.7 


5SGI-O2G0 


22 


6.4 


37.4 


o. 1 


6201-6600 


V 


3. A 


40. 6 


2.3 


66G1-7GGG 


JO 


11. 3 


52.3 


8.3 


7001— 5GGC 


42 




6b. 3 


lj.6 


cGG 1-10, GOG 


4ri 


18. 3 


86.6 


13.2 


IG, GO 1-15 ,000 


3C 


- 1 c 


98.1 


8.3 


15,000 


5 


1.9 


100.0 


1.4 



Total 358 



Source; Iowa State Department of Revenue and Project I-TRY Question- 
naire X. • 
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29 . 3 
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46. 6 
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. 5 


9.0 
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^3. 3 


4 


2 




i. • a. 


54.5 




> 


i.. 6 


12.7 


.8 


53.3 


56.9 


7 


3.7 


16.4 


^.9 


57.2 


65.2 


7 


3.7 


20. 1 


1.9 


59.1 


76. S 


26 


13.7 


33. S 


7.2 


66. 3 


90.0 


53 


27.9 


61.7 


14. 6 


50.9 


98.5 


61 


32.1 


93.8 


16.8 


97.7 


99.7 


12 


6.3 


100.1 


3.0 


100.7 
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±c.z c Z, ^or^panson i."ci*r.iiy juico;?^ ivp^tto with l^c f*....i*y 

family size guidelines for Waterloo MIS enrolled^ 0 





Dept. of 

Revenue 

report 


% or 

reportoc* 


l>Utt. A> of 

repor tea 


/= of ail 
enrollees 




Xot available 


7S 




- 


- 




7J. V 




3tijw0w .^ui defines 


by 












r z ~ r 


2 


6 * 3 


6 . 3 




i.O 


72. 7 


25C1--5GG 


2 


6.3 


12.5 




1.8 




- e ^ - ] : ^ 


0 




j.2.5 






74.5 


1001-1500 


C 


- 


12.5 






74.5 


601-1000 






i5.6 




.9 


75.4 


301-600 


2 


6.3 


21.9 




1.8 


77.2 


At ^uicexxnes 




3. 1 


25.0 




.9 


7S.1 


Above guiuelinet. 


by 












301-600 


2 


6.3 


31.2 




1.8 


79 . 9 


601-iCOO 


0 




31.2 








100 i- 1500 


8 


25. G 


56.2 




7.3 


o7.2 


1501-2500 


7 


21.9 


78.1 




6.4 


93.6 


2501-3500 


4 


12.5 


90.6 




3.6 


97.2 


3501-6500 


3 


9.4 


99.9 




2.7 


99.9 


6500 + 


0 




99.9 






99.9 


Total 


110 












Source: 7 


ie Iowa State 


Department 


of Revenue 


and 


Table 3.1. 





in 23.6 percent of the homes. A total of 11 enrollees or 64.7 percent were 
in the lower social class. Family size, missing parents, and low social 
classes indicate that as many as 90 percent of these enrollees may be dis- 
advantaged according to some of the above criterion while exceeding the 
income guidelines . 
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.5 






63.6 


6 

Z/.3 








A-**na i v 






<J5.5 


s * j 










h ^ L'C 


Numoer 
% 


6b. 2 


7 




Education — urade 


8 


y 




Number 


12 

54.3 


8 

36.4 


> 

9.: 


School scat us 


Returning 




.lOOl 


Numoer 
% 


22 
100.0 




Expected future 
education - years 


]2 






Number 
% 


li 
50.0 


7 

4.5 





Not returning 

0 
0.0 



14 

2 
9.1 



College 

6 

27.3 



Other 

2 
9.1 



Xumber in 
household 

Number 
Z 



4 5 


6 


7 


8 


9 10 


11 


■t ^ 
4.5 4.5 


5 

13.6 


5 

22.7 


6 

27.3 


2 0 
9.1 0.0 


4 

18.2 



Parental status 

Number 
% 



Fatner 
at home 

16 
76.2 



Fatner 
deceased 

0 
0.0 



Father not 
living_ at home 

5 

23.8 



No response 
1 



Motner 
at uome 

22 
iOO.O 



Mother 
deceased 

0 
0.0 



Mother not 
living at home 



"Source: Project I-TRY Questionnaire I. 
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Davenport Community Priue it ] 



. la the Davenpon Comaunxty i'r.uu lac. Program (CPI), aii unemploy,,* 
youth between 14-21 were eligible for employment. A priority wa, 5 x V en 
to disadvantaged ana minority group you,,. Applicants were referred co 
C?I by the scnools, NYC ana The Friendly House. CPI dia the scrumuig for 
the program. The youths were admitted if they met the 0E0 income guidelines 
or if they were referred to the program because of specxal needs. 

This evaluation of selection includes only those 60 youths in the Play 
Corps portion of tne CPI program. The personal and family characteristics 
of tne Play Corps xeaeers indicate that many disadvantaged youth were 

employee by Play Cot*. Axaost 50 percent of tne enroilees were non-white. 

Thirty enroilees or 50 percent came from families larger than sx. members. 

The family head nad less than a nigh school education in 50 percent of tne 

families. In 16 families one parent was missing. 1 mere were some youths 

from' hxgn income families in tne Play Corps program. 

According to Table 2.13, 10 enroilees had family incomes above $7,000 

cnarac^riftlc?!^ A?pendlac A f ° r a com P ]ete Ascription of enroliee 
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Cum. X Dept. of % wit*; 

of all Revenue ±neoi:;e 

enrollees report reported 



55.0 


44 




58.3 


2 


12.5 


61.6 


0 




61.6 


0 




63.3 


0 




63.3 


I 


6.3 


68.3 


0 




75.0 


0 




75.0 


0 




80.0 


1 


6.3 


86.7 


1 


6.3 


36.7 


1 


6.3 


90.0 


0 




93.3 


2 


12.5 


98.3 


4 


25.0 


98.3 


3 


18.8 


100.0 


1 


6.3 



60 



Gun. % 



with 






income 


% of all 


of al 


reported 


enroileefa 


cfir Ox i 


_ 


73. 3 


7 } ^ 


12.5 


3.3 


7o . o 


12.5 




7o . o 


12.5 




7b. o 


12.5 




7o . 6 


18.8 


1.7 


78, 3 


18.8 




73.3 


18.8 




7b. ^ 


18.8 




78, 3 


25.1 


1.7 


80.0 


31.4 


1.7 


81.7 


37.7 


1.7 


83. A 


37.7 




83, 4 


50.2 


3.3 


86.7 


75.2 


6.7 


93. 1 


94.0 


5.0 


95.4 


100.3 


1.7 


100. 1 



using Department of Revenue income reports. Three enrollees had lar.^y 
incomes between $10,000 to $15,000 and one enrollee had a family income 
greater than $15,000. 

The enrollees who exceeded the guidelines set in Table 2.1 ore ^nowr: 
in Table 2.14. At least 15.0 percent of ail enrollees exceeded the incoru* 
guidelines used in the Des Moines program. Three exceeded those guidelines 
by over $6,500. Of the 12 who exceeded the guidelines, six were paid by 
Neighborhood Youth Corps funds. 

The personal and family characteristics of the six youths paid by 
Community Pride Inc. who were over the Des Moines guidelines are given in 
Table 2.15. The Des Moines guidelines were used in this evaluation to give 
a general guide to who might be economically disadvantaged. These guide- 
lines were not suggested for or used in Davenport. 

The personal and family characteristics in Table 2.15 did not indicate 
a large portion of these youth being disadvantaged. Thirty-three percent 
were non-white. All expected to return to school. All expected at least a 
high school education. Thirty-three percent came from families with over 
six members. One was missing a parent. Two fell into the lower social 
class. 

A significant statistic in Davenport was the fact that six Neighborhood 
Youth Corps enrollees in Play Corps could not meet the family income-family 
Sxze guidelines in Table 2.1 which are more liberal than the NYC guidelines. 
It appears the federal program was not able or willing to screen out the 
enrolleeb with high incomes. 
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'able 2.14. Comparison of family income reports with the family income 
lamily size guidelines for Davenport Tlay Corps enrolled 



Dept. of 

Revenue 

report 



7o of 
reported 



Cum 7= of 
reported 



% of ail 
enrollees 



Not available 44 
Below guidelines by 



73.3 



4500 f 

2501-4500 

1501-2500 

1001-1500 

601-1000 

301-600 

At guidelines 

Above guidelines by 

301-600 
601- 1000 
1001-1500 
1501-2500 
2501-3500 
3501-6500 
6500 + 



0 
2 
1 
0 
0 

i 

i 



12.5 
6.3 



6.3 



x2.5 
18.8 
18.8 
18.8 
25.1 

25.1 



3.3 
1.7 



1.7 



0 




25.1 


0 




25.1 


3 


18.8 


43.9 


3 


18.8 


62.7 


1 


6.3 


69.0 


2 


12.5 


81.5 


3 


18.8 


100.0 



5.0 
5.0 
1.7 
3.3 
5.0 



Cam . o f 
unrol ices 



73 . j 



73 . 3 
76.6 
78.3 
78.3 
78.3 
80.0 

80.0 



80.0 
80.0 
85.0 
90.0 
91.7 
95.0 
LOO.O 



Source: The Iowa State Department of Revenue. 

Summary, and comparison of se lected characteristics 
of I- TRY enrollees _in _the four programs 

Cedar Rapids had the largest percentage of enrollees over the income 
guidelines according to available family income figures. Waterloo had the 
smallest percentage over the guidelines of those with family income figures 
available and the second smallest percentage of all enrollees over the 
guidelines. 

Das Moines had the largest percentage of non-whites among all enrollees 
anc among chose earoliee. over the family income guidelines. Waterloo was 



:able 2.15. Characteristic* of enrolls exceeding family -acoxc oUl „,- 
lmes ior the ?j.ay Corps er.roiiees paid by CP!" 



Age 


14 


15 


" fS 


Number 
% 


I 

16.7 


4 

66.7 


I 

16. 7 


Sex 


Male 


Female 




Number 
Z 


3 

50.0 


3 

50.0 




Race 


White 


Xon-wh 


ite 


Number 


4 

66. 7 


2 

33.3 




Education - Grade 


7 


S 


9 


Number 


i 

L 




4 



School status 
Number 



Expected future 
education 

Number 

% 

Number in 
household 

Number 

% 

Parental status 

Number 
% 



Number 



16.7 16.7 66.7 

Returnin g to scnoul Not returning 



o 

LOO.O 



ligh school 
2 

33.3 



College 

o 

50.0 



0 
0.0 



Other 
1 

16.7 



2 

33.3 

Father 
at home 

b 

84.3 

Motne r 
at home 

6 

100.0 



1 

16.7 



6 
i 

X 

16. 7 

Father 
deceased 

0 
0.0 

Mother 
deceased 

0 
0.0 



9 
1 

16.7 



10 

-i 
x 

16.7 



Father not 
living at nonie 

1 

16.7 

Motaer not 
living at gome 

0 
0.0 



"Source: Project I-TRY Questionnaire I (67, Questionnaire Appendix I). 



Table 2.15. (Continued) 



Z 

Problems witn 
school and law 
authorities 

Number 

Z 



16.7 



0 
0.0 



12.5 



L6. 7 



J3.3 



Table 2.16. Summary of enroll*** over tae income guidelines by over >30G 
Department of Revenue figures* 



incomes 
located 



Number 
exceeuiag 
guiue lines 



Z of 
taose Wxtr 
income 
figures 
available 



/« o 1 ail 
enrol lees in 



Des Moines' 0Y0 


19.4 


60 


69.2 


13.4 


Cedar Rapid's YES 


34.5 


58 


84.1 


2S.0 


Waterloo's MIS 


29.7 


24 


66.7 


21.9 


Davenport's ?iay Corps 


30.0 


12 


75.0 


25.0 



Source: The preceding tables in Chapter III 

secona in the percentage of non-wnite enroiiees. 

Des Moines had tne largest number of school dropouts in their program 
Cedar Rapids was second with 3.1 percent. Only Cedar Rapids had a school 
-ropout among those enroiiees exceeding tne guidelines. 

Waterloo had the largest percentage of enroiiees from large families. 
Des Moines was third among all enroiiees and second among those over the 
guidelines. 
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*abic 2.-7. auimary o; race 01 ail enroiieeb 
guidelines^ 



an a t n os e over t *; 







Z non-white 

of all 
enroliees in 
the program 


Z non-wn^te 
Ot emoileeo 
over guidelines 




Des Moines 1 0Y0 


51.8 


56.0 




Cedar Rapids 1 YES 


25.5 


30-40 




Waterloo f s MIS 


50.5 


'31.8 



Davenport's Play Corps 



40.5 



25.0 



a„ 



source: me preceding tables in Chapter II 67, Data Appendix A. 
Table 2. IS. Summary of enroliees dropping out 



of school 



/« school dropouts 
of 

ail enroliees 
in the program 



% scnooi dropouts 
of enroliees 
over guidelines 



Des Moines 1 0YO 


9.0 


0.0 


Cedar Rapids 1 YES 


5.1 


1.7 


Waterloo's MIS 


1.8 


0.0 


Davenport 1 s Play Corps 


1.9 


0.0 


a_ 

Source: The preceding tables 


in Chapter II 67, 


Data Appendix A. 



Des koines had tne largest percentage of enroliees with a parent 
missing, out tne smallest percentage of enroliees over the guidelines with 
parents missing. Waterloo and Cedar Rapids were second and third in the 
percentage of all enroliees with parents missing and first and second in the 
percentage of tnose enroliees over the guidelines with parents missing. 
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Table 2.19* bumaary uf tinrola.ees iron households of over six members* 





% of all 






enrollees in 


% of enrollees 




the program 


over guidelines 


Des Moii.es 1 OYO 


33.5 


43.9 


Cedar Rapids 1 YES 


36.3 


37.6 


Waterloo's MIS 


66.1 


77.3 


Davenports Play Corps 


45.0 


25.0 


Source: The preceding 


tables in Cnapter II 67, 


Data Appendix A. 


Table 2.20. Summary of enrollees missing at least one 


a 

parent 




% of all 






enrollees in 


% of enrollees 




the program 


over guidelines 


Des Moines* OYO 


43.4 


7.6 


Cedar Rapids' YES 


40.5 


20.0 


Waterloo's MIS 


42.2 


23.8 


Davenport's Play Corps 


27.1 


16.7 



a 

Source: The preceding tables in Chapter II 67, Data Appendix A. 



Waterloo had the largest percentage of those enrollees exceeding family 
incomes guidelines falling into lower social class. Cedar Rapids was second 
with 48.1 percent. The largest percentage of enrollees fell into the two 
lower classes in all four programs. 

The preceding statistics indicate that Waterloo and Des Moines had the 
largest percentage of disadvantaged youths in their programs. Waterloo had 



Tao^u ~ # 2 1 . Sumnuiry of social class ol those enrollees over the income 
guidelines" 





7, in the lower 
raddle class 


7* in the 
lower class 


ivis Koines 1 0Y0 


c 

65.9 


17.1 


Cedar Rapids 1 YES 


48.1 


48.1 


Waterloo 1 s MIS 


23.5 


64.7 


Davenports Play Corps 


j>7 • 3 


37.5 



Source; The preceding tables in Chapter II. 



the smallest percentage over the income guidelines, the second largest per- 
centage of non-white enrollees, the largest percentage of enrollees from 
large families, the second largest percentage with at least one parent 
missing, and the largest percentage of those over the income guidelines in 
the lower social class. A disadvantaged group not served in the Waterloo 
program was school dropouts. 

Des Moines had the second smallest percentage of those over the guide- 
lines, the largest percentage of non-whites, the largest percentage of school 
dropouts, and the second largest percentage from large families. 

Cedar Rapids had the largest percentage over the guidelines, the 
smallest percentage of non-white enrollees, the second latest percentage 
of school dropouts, and the third largest percentage with at least one 
parent missing. 

There may have been a smaller number of disadvantaged enrollees in YES 
because Cedar Rapids may have had less disadvantaged youths in their commu- 
nity to select from. Cedar Rapids has the lowest percentage of families 



45. 



uncer S5,G0G income of ail four cities (52, Table 76) and the lowest per- 
centage of non-wnites (51, Table 20). 

The number of enrollees was too small in Davenport to give a valid 
comparison with the other cities. 

A Summary of the Characteristics 
of ail I -TRY Participants" 1 " 

Project I-TRY concentrated mainly on the employment of 14-16 year-olds. 
Ninety-four percent of the enrollees were in this age group. These teen- 
agers have the most difficulty locating summer jobs and were willing to 
work for the comparatively low wage scales in the I-TRY programs. Three 
programs paid only $1.00 per hour. 

The number of jobs available for girls was less* than for the boys. 
There were many outdoor jobs suitable for inexperienced workers but unsuita- 
ble for girls. Sixty- two percent of the enrollees were boys. 

The percentage of non-white enrollees in the I-TRY programs was much 
larger than the percentage of non-whiter in the total population of the 
four cities with I-TRY programs. About 45 percent of all I-TRY enrollees 
were non-white while the percentage of non-white youths among teenagers 
14-19 years of age in ail four cities combined was only 5.2 in 1966 (53, 
Table 2; 54, Table 2; 55, Table 2; 56, Table 2). The percentage of 
enrollees over the income guidelines who were non-white was also much larger 
than the percentage of the total population who were non-white. It appears 
that the non-white applicant found it easier to gain admission to the I-TRY 

x See 67, Data Appendix A for a complete enumeration of statistics used 
in this section. 

ERIC 



program. Ab slated earner, these programs were ueveioped after the riots 
and civil disorders of 1967. The admission of large numbers of non-white 
youths to the I-TRY programs fits in well with the goal of reducing racial 
tensions in Iowa's major cities. The most militant group in the urban 
areas are not necessarily the low- income non-whites but the middle class 
blacks with high future expectations tor employment and education. This 
group is easily frustrated by a lack of opportunity. I-TRY gave a number 
of these youths an opportunity for summer employment. 

The largest portion of I-TRY participants were planning to return to 
school* Of all enrollees, only 4.6 percent had dropped out of school or 
were planning to drop out of school. One of the goals of the I-TRY program 
was to eliminate the financial and employment incentive to drop out of 
school. Economic problems and employment ranked high among Project I-TRY 
enrollees as reasons for dropping out of school. Thirty-three percent of 
those enrollees leaving school dropped out. A later publication of the 
I-TRY evaluation will assess the effect of the programs on the dropout 
problem. 

Forty percent of all enrollees came from households with over six 
members. The average size of households was 6.15 people. The many 
enrollees from large families reflects an appreciation by the I-TRY programs 
for the special needs of these youths. 

In 41 percent of the enrollees' families, the family head did not have 
a high school educatiou. It is noteworthy that 99 percent of the enrollees 
hope to achieve this goal their parents may not have reached. 

In at least 41.5 percent of the homes at least one parent was missing. 
Eleven percent of the enf-oHees' fathers were deceased while 31" percent were 



not living at home for some other reason. A large number of enrollees came 
from families on welfare. The preceding statistics on broken homes reflect 
a welfare system that tends to split up the lower income family. Families 
may not be able to receive welfare payments if a male parent is living at 
nome. The Project I-TRY programs recognized the problems of youths from 
broken homes by providing jobs for them. 

An Evaluation of the Reliability of Parental and Enrollee 
Reports of Income for Use in Screening Applicants 

In all the I-TRY programs, family income was one of the criteria for 
selection of enrollees. The correct determination of family income appears 
to have been a problem for all ti programs. A comparison of the enrollees* 
income reports, the parents 1 income reports, and the income reports from the 
State Department of Revenue gave an opportunity to assess the accuracy of 
the use of the parents' and enrollees' reported income for screening youths 
into these programs. The comparisons are made in Table 2,22 for Des Moines 
and Table 2.23 for Cedar Rapids, Davenport, and Waterloo. 

Table 2.22 indicates that 41 or 73.2 percent of the parents with income 
reports available reported less income to 0Y0 than they did on their income 
tax forms. Ten parents or 17.9 percent reported at least $4,500 less income 
to 0Y0 than on their income tax forms. Thirty parents or 53.6 percent 
reported over $1,000 less income to 0Y0. The figures should have been 
approximately the same since the parents filled out their income reports co 
0Y0 in May and June just after the deadline for filing state income tax 
reports for 1967. A discrepancy may have resulted in some cases because of 
the adjusted gross income figure being used from the tax reports versus the 



iuoic 2.22. Comparison of reported family incomes for Des Moines 1 Operation 
Youth Opportunity a 



Enrollees report minus 
Dept. of Revenue report 



% of Cum. % of 

those those 
Number reporting reporting 



Not available 


420 






-4501 + 


7 


15.6 


15.6 


-4500-2501 


2 


4.4 


20.0 


-2500-1501 


Q 
O 


1/ . O 


3/. O 


-1500-1001 


3 


6.7 


44.4 


-1000-601 


3 


6.7 


51.1 


-600-301 


3 


6.7 


57.7 


-300- 10 1 


2 


4.4 


62.2 


-100-+100 


0 




62.2 


+101-300 


0 




62.2 
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Total 


465 







Source: The Iowa State Department of Revenue, Project I-TRY Question- 
naire I (67, Questionnaire Appendix A) and Operation Youth Opportunity parents 
confidential family income report form (Appendix A) . 
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5 
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409 



.6 10 

1.2 6 

4.3 9 
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16. 1 6 

23.5 5 

25.4 0 

53.8 4 
60.0 1 
68.0 1 

77.3 1 

82.9 4 

91.5 1 

96.4 3 
97.0 0 

100.1 0 
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Table 2.23. Enrollees reported family income minus Department of Revenue 
reported income 



Cedar Rapids 



% of Cum. % of 

reports reports 
Difference Number available available 



Not available 


167 




™ 


-4501 + 


4 


12.1 


12.1 


-4500-2501 


3 


9.1 


• -.2 


-2500-1501 


3 


9.1 


30.3 


-1500-1001 


0 




30.3 


-1000-601 


4 


12.1 


42.4 


-600-301 


3 


9.1 


51.5 


-300-101 


3 


9.1 


60.6 


-100-+100 


3 


9.1 


69.7 


+101-300 


1 


3.0 


72.7 


+301-600 


1 


3.0 


75.8 


+601-1000 


2 


6.1 


81.8 


+1001-1500 


3 


9.1 


90.9 


+1501-2500 


1 


3.0 


93.9 


+2501-3500 


1 


3.0 


96.9 


+3501-6500 


1 


3.0 


99.9 


+6501 + 


0 




99.9 



Total 100 



Source; The Iowa State Department of Revenue and Project I-TRY 
Questionnaire I (67, Questionnaire Appendix I). 
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Waterloo 






Davenport 






% of 


Cum. % of 
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Cum. % of 
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Number 
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Number 
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gross income report asked for by 0Y0. The gross income report includes 
sick pay, moving expenses, business expenses for employees, and payments 
of self-employed persons to retirement funds which are not included in the 
adjusted gross income report. 

The parents were not a reliable source of family income information 
according to the preceding results. When whether their cnild got a summer 
job depended upon family income, the parents tended to report less income. 
Many parents cannot understand why their chiM shouldn't have the same 
chance to find a summer job as a youth from a low-income family down the 
street. These parents in many cases were willing to misrepresent their 
family income to gain their child a summer job. 

It appears that good screening results will not be achieved from a 
complete reliance upon a parent's report of family income. Too many parents 
are willing to give a false report of family income when there appears to 
be no penalty for dishonesty. Programs of this type in the future will have 
to find ways to verify reported income figures or rely more heavily upon 
other criteria for screening applicants. 

The enrollees also appeared to be an unreliable source of family incone 
information. A large number of enrollees, usually about half, in each pro- 
gram were not aware of what their family income was or were unwilling to 
answer this question. Of the enrollees with income reports available in 
Des Moines, only 13 of 45 came within $1,000 of the family income figure 
reported by the State Department of Revenue. According to Table 2.23, only 
17 of 33 enrollees in Cedar Rapids came within $1,000 of State Department 
of Revenue figures. In Davenport, only 2 of 8 enrollees came within $1,000. 

A program will not achieve good results in screening applicants by the 
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sole use of family income reported from parents or enrollees unless some 
method is available to verify these reports. It is unfair to penalize those 
people who are honest in reporting their income by denying their children 
jobs while admitting youths with the same family incomes whose parents are 
willing to misrepresent their income. 

Some Suggestions for the Selection of Disadvantaged 
Youths for Employment Programs 

The persons responsible for selection of applicants should be aware of 
the type of applicant the program is designed to serve. The I-TRY programs 
were primarily designed to serve disadvantaged youths 14-16 years of age 
and youths from minority groups. 

The screening should be done by persons familiar with the personal and 
home situations of the applicants if at all possible. In this way the 
programs do not have to depend entirely upon unreliable income data to 
select the most needy applicants. Also many applicants may be more in 
need of an employment experience than others having smaller family incomes. 
The only way to evaluate these cases is by a personal knowledge of the 
youths involved. 

If family income reports from the parents are used to screen applicants, 
the reliability of these reports could be checked by asking on the same 
forms, the employer and occupation of the parents. This might make the 
parents more inclined to give an honest answer concerning family income. 
The family income figure received could be verified by estimating their 
income from a knowledge of the parents 1 occupations and wage rates in the 
area. 

The MIS program in Waterloo did as good a job in screening as the other 
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programs without family income information from the parents. They used a 
family income estimate, derived from the parents 1 occupations, plus a knowl- 
edge of each applicant to select enrollees. In this way the parents are 
not put in the inevitable position of denying their child a summer job by 
correctly reporting the family income. People who feel that their family 
income is confidential do not have to be asked to divulge this information. 

The program should be brought to the attention of the disadvantaged 
through the schools and those people who work with the disadvantaged. The 
disadvantaged youth may be the least likely to be aggressive in seeking out 
employment. He may also be the least likely to be aware of possibilities 
that exist for summer employment. The programs will not reach the needy 
youths unless there is a vigorous outreach system to bring these youths 
into the pool of applicants. 

Some of the I-TRY programs relied almost entirely upon the schools to 
provide applicants for their programs. Many disadvantaged youth no longer 
enrolled in the schools may have been missed. These youths may have been 
most in need of employment experience. There is also a possibility that 
many of these dropouts could have been encouraged to return to school 
through the counseling services in these employment programs. A greater 
effort could be made to reach out-of-school youth. 

Instead of setting up only a family income-family size guideline, the 
program could set up a multi-faceted guideline to include all the variables 
they feel are important in indicating the youths most in need of their 
program. The variables might include family income, family size, race, sex, 
family stability, mental stability of the applicant, behavioral problems, 
future expectations, achievement potential, social grace, etc. Under this 



guideline, several combinations of these variables could admit a youth to 
the program. If more information is gathered about the applicants before 
the program, there would also be a greater opportunity to place an enrdllee 
into employment best fitting his situation. 



Chapcer 3 
' SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

At the urging of Governor Harold E. Hughes of Iowa, private business 
and industry plus interested citizens organized and funded youth-work programs 
in many Iowa cities during the summers of 1967 and 1968. Over 1,100 youths 
were provided employment by these programs in the summer of 1968. Most of 
the jobs were in the non-profit sector of the community with the wages being 
paid by a non-profit community corporation, funded and organized by the 
private sector of the community. 

The U.S. Department of Labor through the Iowa Manpower Development 
Council provided $1 for ancillary and supportive services for every $4 the 
private sector raised to pay wages and administrative costs. Cedar Rapids, 
Davenport, Des Moines, and Waterloo took advantage of the matching fund? 
for ancillary and supportive services. 

Furds were also provided to the Industrial Relations Center of i>wa 
State University to conduct an evaluation of the youth employment programs 
receiving Project I~TRY (Iowa Training and Retraining of Youth) funds. This 
study is a part of that evaluation. 

All of the I-TRY programs had as a goal the provision of a meaningful 
work experience for disadvantaged youth in their community. This study 
assesses the effectiveness of the programs in reaching and selecting dis~ 
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advantaged ycuths. Tac personal and family cnaractenscics of ail the 
enrollees were examined, uhe family incomes as reported by the Iowa State 
Department of Revenue were compared with the family income-family size 
guidelines for the various programs, and the personal and family character- 
istics of those enrollees over the family income guidelines were studied. 

A large portion of the enrollees in Project I-TKY were disadvantaged 
youths. This was indicated by the numbers of youths from families 
receiving welfare payments, the 40 percent of enrollees coming from house- 
holds with over six members, the 41.5 percent of enrollees from families 
with at least one parent missing, the 46 percent of enrollees who were non- 
white, the numbers of enrollees who had past problems with law authorities, 
and the enrollees not planning to continue their schooling. 

A large number of enrollees iii each program were not economically 
disadvantaged according to the 1'amily income-family size guidelines. An 
estimated 25-50 percent { of the enrollees exceeded the family income guide- 
lines according to family income information from the Iowa State Department 
of Revenue* 

Of those exceeding the family inxome guidelines, a number were admitted 
to the LvTRY programs because of special circumstances (e.g. personal prob- 
lems, mental problems, family problems, discipline problems, etc.). The 
programs felt they should be flexible in their admission criterions to help 
the youths with the most need for an employment experience regardless of 
family income. A number of those enrollees exceeding the family income 
guideline could be considered disadvantaged on the basis of family size, 
race, low social class, and other criterions. Family income by itself may 
not give an adequate picture of those youths with the most need. 



The x-7RY programs admit tec a nrac'r. larger percentage cl non-white 
applicants than the percentage of non-white population in the various 
communities. This reflects a greater need by non-white youth for employment 
and a desire by the programs to reduce racial tensions in their cities. 

The parents of the applicants to Operation Youth Opportunity (0Y0) in 
Zes koines were an unreliable source of income information according to 
comparisons of their income reports with the Iowa State Department of 
Revenue reports. Many parents were unwilling to state their correct 
family income realizing this would deny their son or daughter a summer job 
in OYO. 

The best way to get the needy to apply is to use a vigorous outreach 
system to acquaint the disadvantaged with the opportunities for employment. 
The best way to select the most needy of the applicants for a youth employ- 
ment program is to have a screening committee which is familiar with the 
applicants and their families. 

The four I-TRY programs were successful in providing an employment 
experience for 1,100 youths. A majority were disadvantaged youths when 
compared with the rest of the community according to criteria examined 
in this study. These programs plus other public and private youth employ- 
ment programs were inadequate in that many youths in the cities with 
WFRY programs and over 1.6 million youths in the United States were 
unemployed during the summer of 1968 (58, No. 3, p. 5). 
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^M?^OYME\7 SECURITY COMMISSION 

- Iowa State Employment Service I 

i 

Des Koines j Iowa $0309 



^Unemployment Insurance Service j ; ha«olo e. huoh«. covc^oh 

515 Sixth Avenue / LJ^L-j 



^ur Parent or Guardian: 

order .or your yeung adult to be considered for any of the various summer employment 
urograms we are responsible for. we need the following information from yo^ 3 

Applicant 1 s Xamc . 

L 7- L r'st! Jt ' ± ' J " 1 sA^dtXirQ "'^rn.r^Ax *^ast 

♦ Home Address 3* telephone Number 



Applicant's Birthday ^ Social Security Xusber^ 

RcntH " J " Day Year 

Number in your family living at hoag • 



Estimated gross yearly family income iron ail sources. 



Is your family receiving any public assistance at present « If yes, wnat_ 



* ~ 1 ± ) hereby give my consent foy<( ) 

Parent" 'or "Guardian Signature Name of Your Child on~"tni's Escar< 



to work during the Summer of l?68 a I understand that the kind of work will be in 
acnurence to the child labor laws as these laws pertain to youth working under eighteen 
years of age 4 Further, in signing above j I attest to the truth of fac^s provided 
to determine his or her eligibility for summer employment programs^ 



-I v;crk assignments in the summer programs will be or a temporary basis for the summer 
;onths only, 

n order for your child to be considered for any of the special summer employment programs, 

must have tiiis form returned and signed by you* If your child is not considered to 
ligibie for the special summer employment programs p he or she will be considered for any 
♦^her summer jobs provided by local employers, 

- are nox, able to guarantee that your child will obtain a summer job through either the 
fecial summer employment programs or other summer opportunities , All applicants will 
,e selected and referred to job possibilities without regard to any person 1 s race, creed* 
.olor, or national origin, 

?nis copy to be returned to the IOWA STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
SUJOEa EMPLOYMENT OFFICE • OLD FEDERAL BUILDING * 5th and Court 



Form 2. Des Moines Operation Youth Opportunity 
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4J4 Mam Street 

^or^ Application : 

Nar^e of applicant 



jair.es Fischer, President 
Freu DeFayette, Director 

Date 



^ex 



^ast 



Middle 



Age 



Address 



Fa one Number 



Birthdate; 



Montr. Day Year 
School attending 



Social Security Number 
Grade now in 



If you graduated from hign school, give nane of school and year graduated: 



Name of School granting diploma 



Year 



If you are not now in school or have not graduated, give the name of the 
school last attended-highest grade completed- and reason for dropping out: 



Name of school last attended 

Check one: 

Prefer part-time work 
Prefer full-time work 



Grade completed Reason for dropping 



Physical condition or limitations: 



Work skills possessed: 



Signature of applicant 
Return this form to Courthouse - Room 34 

Date application accepted 

Work assignment (place) Phone # 

Person in charge 

Additional information: 

Dedicated to community improvement by providing jobs, 
counseling and training for the youth of Scott County 



Form 4. Davenport Community Pride, Inc. 



